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Orthodoxy in Australia 
Parallels and Links with the U.S.A. 


THERE ARE obviously a great number of parallels of various 
kinds between Australia and the U.S.A., both in secular and 
religious history—but also a surprising number of differences. 

Since Americans appear almost as innocent of knowledge 
about Australia as my compatriots are about America, I should 
perhaps provide a brief outline for orientation. The sixth-largest 
country in the world, Australia is only slightly smaller than 
the continental U.S.A. However, being a whole continent it 
has no contiguous neighbors, and on two sides no close ones 
at all. It lies much closer to the equator than the U.S.A., oc- 
cupying the latitudes roughly equivalent to those between 
Panama and Washington, D.C., and the climate ranges from 
tropical to cool temperate accordingly. While the area of the 
two countries is almost the same, the population of Australia 
is only one-fifteenth that of the U.S.A., and is concentrated 
mainly along the eastern seaboard. Much of the interior 1s 
desert or marginal land, very sparsely populated. This means 
that Orthodox people may live a thousand miles from their 
nearest church, although most of them are settled in the larger 
cities. In both countries we have a mixed, basically ‘‘Euro- 
pean’’ population overlaying a technologically backward native 
population, but Australia’s is much more homogeneous and 
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largely of British origin. Australia’s aborigines were on the 
whole even more primitive than the American Indians, with 
no knowledge of extracting and working metals, and in some 
areas not even rudimentary clothing. In our remote deserts 
there are still a few who have never seen white people, and 
some thousands who still lead a traditional nomadic way of 
life. 

While the first permanent settlements of Europeans in the 
U.S.A. were motivated primarily by the desire for religious 
freedom, those in Australia began as penal colonies. The first 
action of the pilgrims on arrival in America was to give thanks 
to God, and Thanksgiving Day has become the major national 
holiday. Our First Fleet, some one hundred fifty years after 
yours, was composed largely of criminals condemned to life- 
long exile. The British government not only made no provi- 
sion for a chaplain in its original plans, but actually rejected 
the request of two Roman Catholic priests to go along at their 
own expense and minister to their co-religionists. After con- 
siderable pressure from influential Anglicans, a chaplain was 
grudgingly appointed—but he was not permitted to hold a 
public service till two weeks after arrival at Sydney Cove. The 
arrival was celebrated by an issue of rum all around, not by 
a thanksgiving service, thus setting the points for two aspects 
of Australian culture. The crude church that the first chaplain 
built was soon burnt down—allegedly by disgruntled Roman 
Catholic convicts, who resented having to attend the Anglican 
services—and for some years divine service was held perforce 
under a_ large tree. Spanish and Russian captains who visited 
Sydney at this period recorded their amazement that the Gover- 
nor had built fine stone stables for his horses, but not even 
a hut for the deity. 

This inauspicious start for Christianity on the Fifth Con- 
tinent unfortunately set the lines for subsequent developments. 
Even today, religion is not nearly so visible or widely prac- 
tised there as in the U.S.A. Here everyone knows and discusses 
the religious beliefs of candidates for high office, but most 
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Australians would not know that their Prime Minister is an 
ex-Congregationalist agnostic. However, this has its positive 
side also, in broader tolerance: while Americans have in opi- 
nion polls increasingly accepted the possibility of the election 
of a Jew or Black to the highest offices in the land, Australia 
has already had a Jewish Governor-General and an aboriginal 
State Governor. 

In view of what has been said above, it should cause little 
surprise that in contrast to America’s notorious fecundity in 
spawning new sects and religions, Australia has failed to pro- 
duce a single viable one of its own so far. The so-called 
‘‘Australian Church,’’ a splinter from the Presbyterians, did 
have some success in the early twentieth century, but then 
gradually dwindled away. Apart from the traditional religion 
of our aborigines, all is fully imported. Originally most groups 
naturally had their origins in the British Isles or Western 
Europe, but in recent years swarms of missionaries have come 
here from America, and are registering considerable successes 
amongst the unchurched masses. They range across the reli- 
gious spectrum from Mormons to Moonies—the only ones 
missing are unfortunately the Orthodox! 

The religious composition of the Australian population is 
again somewhat different from that of the U.S.A. Here the 
Roman Catholics form the largest single group, with funda- 
mentalist-oriented Protestant groups such as Baptists and 
Methodists very prominent, and Orthodox a small fraction of 
the population. In Australia the Anglicans were for most of 
our recorded history the dominant group, with some forty per- 
cent of the total, whereas their cousins, the Episcopalians, 
have never been so strong here. Roman Catholics formed the 
second-largest but much smaller group with originally some 
twenty percent, while Orthodox were for a long time too small 
to rate a statistical listing. In recent years big changes have 
taken place: Roman Catholics and Orthodox have been steadily 
increasing, in part due to migration, while most other churches 
have been declining. At the next Commonwealth census I 
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confidently predict that the order will be as follows: 1. Roman 
Catholic (already the major group in several states); 2. Angli- 
can; 3. United Church (formed from a merger of the Metho- 
dists with the majority of Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists); 4. Orthodox, Baptists and Lutherans, so prominent on 
the American church scene, have always been fairly few in Aus- 
tralia, but fringe groups such as Mormons and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are growing. 

Having sketched out the background in broad strokes, let 
us now examine the history of Orthodoxy in Australia in more 
detail. 


Early History 


As far as I have been able to discover from the early 
records, there were no Greeks or other Orthodox Christians 
among our First Fleeters, although there were a few Jews and 
even two West Indians. Claims that Governor Macarthur 
brought out Greeks from the Ionian Isles to work his vineyards 
have not been substantiated by my research so far. The first 
mention of Greeks is not very flattering in fact: in 1818 an 
irate citizen wrote to the local newspaper complaining that one 
could not walk through certain streets at night because of the 
danger of having rubbish thrown over one from the windows 
of the Greeks and other foreigners who dwelt there! Some 
Greeks were transported for various misdemeanours from the 
Ionian Isles during the period of British hegemony, and there 
were a few ‘‘Russians’’ also—but more of them later. Dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century men of all na- 
tionalities and creeds flooded in to the gold rushes, but 
most of these later moved on to seek their fortunes else- 
where. 

Until a few years ago all writers on the subject reported 
(mistakenly) that the first Orthodox services took place around 
1895, when a Greek priest, Archimandrite Dorotheos, arrived 
in Australia, but I have been able to demonstrate that in fact 
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this was some seventy-five years after the real thing.’ One 
forgotton link between Australia and America consisted in the 
periodic visits of Russian ships on voyages of exploration or 
making the incredibly long haul from Kronstadt (the port of 
St. Petersburg) to the then Russian colony in Alaska. Some 
twenty of these ships called at Sydney Cove during the nine- 
teenth century. The expedition which primarily concerns us 
here was a group of four ships under Captain Bellingshausen, 
which made a voyage of exploration to the Antarctic and 
around the world in 1819-1821. I have found no record of 
a chaplain on earlier vessels, but this force had one in the 
person of Ieromonk (priest-monk) Dionisil, who thus appears 
to be the first Orthodox cleric to officiate in Australia. The 
expedition was forced to celebrate the Orthodox Easter of 
1820 at sea, just off the Australian coast, but they then spent 
five weeks in Sydney Cove, and a similar period later on their 
way home. On both occasions we know from the diary of 
Bellingshausen that a base-camp was established on shore at 
Kirribilli—still called Russian Point—to facilitate the repair- 
ing of the ships and the synchronising of their instruments. 
Since Bellingshausen states in his diary that he ordered all 
activities possible to be conducted on shore for the 
health and comfort of the crew, we must assume that the 
regular divine services took place on Australian soil also. It 
is a fortunate coincidence that our annual Pan-Orthodox Lit- 
urgy is celebrated on Thomas Saturday; this must be very 
close to the date of the first Liturgy there, if not the actual 
day. 

Again for 1862 we have documentary evidence of Orthodox 
services being held by the chaplain of a Russian naval vessel, 
this time in Melbourne, by a Father Jerome. As the Feast of 
Theophany fell during this visit, one assumes that the waters 
of Port Philip were blessed according to Orthodox tradition, 
for the first time then. Certainly the Russian ship and its pro- 
vision for the religious needs of its crew attracted considerable 
attention among the local residents. 
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Regular Orthodox parish life seems to have begun around 
1895, with the arrival of the above-mentioned Archimandrite 
Dorotheos, although precise details are still lacking. Even his 
surname is not definitely known, some sources calling him 
Bakaliaros and others Samios, and his arrival and departure 
were equally sudden and unexpected. Later suspicions that he 
was an impostor were defused by the first Greek bishop, who 
wrote that he was definitely a canonical priest. We do know 
that he spent his time alternately in the two largest cities, Sydney 
and Melbourne, performing services in halls belonging to other 
groups, and that he left before the first Orthodox church 
building had been completed. This church was Holy Trinity, 
Surry Hills (an inner suburb of Sydney)—sharing the same 
dedication with your first Orthodox church in America, built 
at New Orleans in 1864. The parallels do not end there: both 
were similar also in being initially cooperative endeavours of 
Greeks and Orthodox of other ethnic origins. In Australia the 
Syrians were the main group besides the Greeks for some 
decades, but were later outnumbered by the Slavs. 

The canonical status and jurisdiction of the first Orthodox 
parishes and communities in Australia were totally unclear, 
and their de facto links changed with political events there and 
Overseas—as in America also. Because of the mixed member- 
ship of the first parishes, priests were obtained initially from 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, which also sent them vestments, 
holy vessels, antimensia, etc. The first priest appointed specifi- 
cally to Sydney was the polyglot and well-educated Father 
Seraphim Phokas. He published the first Orthodox book in 
Australia—a long forgotten translation of a curious religious 
novel by Father N. C. Amvrazey (‘‘The Rabbi Isaac M.,.. .”’ 
Sydney 1905) describing a group of Jews in Romania who con- 
vert to Orthodox Christianity but preserve their Hebrew 
language and customs. The first priest specifically for 
Melbourne was Father Athanasios Kantopoulos, also from 
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Jerusalem, who served his mixed flock devotedly until ejected 
by the church committee. After this he spent some years as an 
itinerant priest, serving scattered groups of Orthodox. It is quite 
clear from contemporary documents that the Greek community 
was already split by political and regional loyalties, and that 
this was not caused by the arrival of the first Greek bishop 
later, as certain anti-Archdiocese writers have claimed.’ 
Lamentably, the initial unity and cooperation between the 
various ethnic elements did not last long either. With the growth 
of the Greek component and internecine strife, the Patriar- 
chate of Jerusalem seems to have been somewhat relieved, 
rather than sorry, to hand over the communities in Australia 
to the Church of Greece a few years later. The new priests who 
came from Greece, like the majority of their flock, knew no 
Arabic—so this was squeezed out of the services eventually, 
and the disgruntled Syrians formed their own communities. 
The first informal group of this kind seems to have been in 
Melbourne with the ejected Father Kantopoulos as pastor, and 
ca. 1911 a regularly constituted one was established in Sydney 
under Father Nicholas Shehadie—but we will discuss this later 
in its place. The important thing is that these events, avoidable 
and unjustifiable, sowed the seeds of our present canonical 
disunity and disorder. Unfortunately the lessons which could 
have been learned in this regard from parallel developments 
in America were either not perceived or ignored, so that the 
same mistakes and worse were perpetrated in Australia! 


Transfer of Jurisdiction 


Because of threats made by the Turkish government over 
political agitation by its subjects in America, the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate had deemed it prudent in 1908 to formally transfer 
jurisdiction over the Greek diaspora to the Church of Greece. 
Patriarch Ioakeim III had been strongly opposed to any revival 
of claims, but later under the leadership of Meletios III (Meta- 
xakis) Constantinople claimed jurisdiction over all Greek 
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Orthodox living outside their traditional homelands. So in 1922 
a Tomos was issued establishing the Holy Metropolis of 
America, and two years later a very similar document set up 
the Metropolis of Australia and New Zealand. These events 
were to have far-reaching consequences. 

After some debate the Church of Greece accepted the ‘fait 
accompli’ of its former head,’ largely out of sympathy for 
the embattled Patriarchate, which had lost large numbers of 
its subjects in Turkey. Many of the diaspora communities bit- 
terly resented this change, however, partly due to their mistrust 
of a hierarchy under the control of the Turks and partly due 
to their dislike of Meletios and his policies. In Australia this 
opposition seems to have been proportionately more wide- 
spread and more violent than in the U.S.A.—although there 
were problems enough here with the split between Venizelists 
and Royalists. In Australia the scene was set for a stormy con- 
frontation between hierarchy and communities, and this was 
not long in eventuating. On the surface, the situation appeared 
much more promising in Australia than in America: there were 
no bishops of other jurisdictions already there, and the Patriar- 
chate’s choice of its first hierarch in the new territory seemed 
an ideal one. Yet in the long run the outcome was exactly the 
same. 


The Greek Hierarchs 


The first metropolitan of Australia and New Zealand was 
a very distinguished and cultivated prelate: Metropolitan 
Christophoros. Born at Vathy, Samos, in 1871, the young 
Charidemos Knetes graduated from Halki with excellent marks, 
and was sent for further studies to the Universities of St. An- 
drews and Oxford. He became fluent in English, and his B. Litt. 
thesis was published in an English theological journal. After 
returning to the Patriarchate he worked in administrative 
and editoral capacities, and in 1910 was made priest and 
archimandrite. Later the same year he was consecrated bishop 
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of Stavroupolis, with the oversight of the communities at Pera. 
In 1918 his services led to his promotion to metropolitan of 
Serres, where he distinguished himself by his patriotism and 
care for refugees. However, there was already a charge of im- 
morality brought against him, and although this was quashed, 
it was taken up and used against him later by his opponents 
in Australia. 

On 9 February 1924 he was elected metropolitan of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, but as stated above, many of the 
Greeks there refused to acknowledge him. The first open breach 
occurred when the Metropolitan went to Melbourne to con- 
secrate the Church of the Annunciation—one of the only three 
at that stage. The anti-Patriarchate faction tried to change the 
locks on the doors to prevent the bishop from entering—in 
vain. When this failed, the priest ignored him during the 
Liturgy and read the Gospel of Good Friday instead of that 
appointed. This priest was defrocked and replaced, but con- 
tinued to officiate with the dissident faction for some years. 
Here is another little-known link between our two countries: 
he eventually moved to the U.S.A., was reconciled with the 
Church, and became a bishop. He was none other than Bishop 
Irenaios (Kassimates), who died in 1961. In Sydney things were 
soon as bad. When the bishop was excluded from the original 
Church of the Holy Trinity, he proceeded to build another 
cathedral in opposition not far away—a move which unfor- 
tunately set a precedent for his successors. The priest who 
defied him there also moved later to the U.S.A. and was recon- 
ciled to the Church—Archimandrite Athenagoras Varaklas. 
However, his departure did not end the schism, which persisted 
there for many years, and erupted again under Archbishop 
Ezekiel. 

A smear campaign and another inconclusive court case over 
an immorality charge made the bishop’s position there 
untenable, so that in 1928 he was transferred to the titular see 
of Vizya. Apart from a few trips undertaken to represent the 
Patriarchate at ceremonies overseas, he spent the remainder 
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of his life in retirement in his native town, where he died in 
1958. He left the communities in Australia deeply divided, with 
scars which are still visible today, but whether another person 
could have done better in that situation is a moot point. 

As his successor was chosen—another little-known link— 
Archimandrite Germanos Polyzoides, who saved himself much 
trouble by declining! The see then remained vacant for some 
four years, being administered in the meantime by Archiman- 
drite Theophylaktos Papathanasopoulos, whom we shall meet 
again later. 

Finally on 30 November 1931, a new hierarch was ap- 
pointed in the person of Metropolitan Timotheos (Telemachos 
Evangelinides), and hopes for a new start were raised. Born 
at Polychnito, Lesvos, in 1880, the new hierarch had spent 
many years in Bucharest, and consequently spoke several lan- 
guages fluently. His episcopate appears relatively uneventful 
compared to those which preceded and followed it, but by quiet 
diplomacy he was able to achieve quite a lot. New parishes 
were formed for the expanding Greek population, proper 
regulations were drawn up, philanthropic and educational work 
expanded, even a church magazine founded. Periodic visits 
of clergy to New Zealand were also initiated to care for the 
needs of the small and scattered Orthodox flock there. In 1947 
Metropolitan Timotheos returned to his homeland as Metro- 
politan of Rhodes, and in 1949—yet another of those little- 
known links with which this story abounds—he was elected 
Archbishop of America to replace Athenagoras. However, a 
heart attack prevented him from taking up this position, and 
he died a few days later, much lamented. 

The third metropolitan was Theophylaktos (Papatha- 
nasopoulos), whom we met earlier in his capacity as locum 
tenens. Born at Pyrgos, Eleia, in 1891, he was for some years 
a monk at the Athonite Monastery of Stavronikita. Later he 
studied at Halki and Athens University, and after being made 
priest and archimandrite was sent to Australia. Consecrated 
on 24 August 1947, he arrived in Australia the following 
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April, to a warm reception. This initial warmth later cooled 
markedly, unfortunately, and the new hierarch was not able 
to achieve much—largely due to the dogged opposition of 
some leaders of the old communities, who in 1958 formed 
the ‘‘Federation of Greek Orthodox Communities of Aus- 
tralia.’’ This post-war period was marked by massive immi- 
gration, so that the number of Orthodox in Australia in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. At the 1911 census an insigni- 
ficant 2,364 Orthodox are identifiable, but in 1954, the first 
year in which the listing ‘‘“Greek Orthodox’’ appears instead 
of the ambiguous ‘‘Greek Catholic,’’ incidentally—their 
ranks had swollen to 74,745, and this trend has continued ever 
since. 

The Fifties saw attacks made on the Metropolitan from a 
new and totally unexpected quarter. Since thousands of Greeks 
had been squeezed out of Egypt and emigrated to America and 
Australia, the Patriarchate of Alexandria decided to set up ex- 
archates for its former subjects, even though they were now 
living in the territory of other Greek bishops. This plan was 
actually put into effect in America, and despite official pro- 
tests there have been repeated foundations of this kind, mostly 
utilizing groups of Orthodox discontented with the Greek Or- 
thodox Archdiocese of America. In Australia nothing so con- 
crete was achieved, but the official journal of Alexandria, 
‘*Pantainos,’’ carried a series of savage attacks on Metropolitan 
Theophylaktos. It accused him of neglecting the welfare of 
Greek immigrants and the education of their children, and 
threatened to intervene, even claiming Australia as part of its 
jurisdiction.‘ 

Another accusation, even more curious, was that the 
Metropolitan was scheming to assume jurisdiction over all the 
Orthodox in Australia, and become autocephalous. In fact the 
Tomos of 1924 specifically stated that the new see was to cover 
all Orthodox in the area, so this was scarcely a new pol- 
icy. As will be detailed in the relevant section later, during 
World II the Russian parishes in Australia for purely practical 
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reasons placed themselves under the spiritual direction of the 
only Orthodox bishop in the country, and later two were af- 
filiated more concretely, plus a few Orthodox of other non- 
Hellenic groups—but this was hardly a reason for calling the 
Metropolitan anti-Greek and imperialistic. In August 1958, 
Metropolitan Theophylaktos was tragically killed in a car ac- 
cident in Melbourne. 

During the interim, before the appointment of a successor, 
yet another link between Australia and U.S.A. was forged with 
the sending of Archbishop Athenagoras (Kavvadas) as Patri- 
archal Exarch, since this hierarch had spent many years in 
America previously, some of them as Dean of Holy Cross 
School of Theology here. 

The next hierarch appointed to Australia is almost too well- 
known in America to require description: Bishop Ezekiel 
(Chrestos Tsoukalas). Born at Patras in 1913, he is the only 
one among the Australian hierarchs who did not study at Halk1. 
After graduating from Athens University he was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1935, and served as protosynkellos in several 
sees in Greece before moving to America in 1937 at the in- 
vitation of Archbishop Athenagoras. After several years of 
parish work there he was appointed in 1941 professor and sub- 
dean at Holy Cross (still at Pomfret at that time), becoming 
dean in 1949. On 17 September 1950, he was consecrated in 
Boston Cathedral as titular Bishop of Nazianzos and given 
charge of the New England area. In 1954 he was transferred 
to Chicago. 

Elected metropolitan of Australia and New Zealand in 
1959, he was enthroned in Sydney on 8 May and raised to the 
rank of Archbishop on 1 September of the same year. This 
time hopes were even higher: here was a young bishop with 
wide experience in parish, administrative, episcopal and edu- 
cational work, who spoke fluent English, and had lived for 
over twenty years in the Anglophone diaspora, in a society not 
unlike that of Australia. He indeed tried to organize things 
along the lines of the American archdiocese—introducing 
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Clergy-Laity Conferences (held in 1961, 1965 and 1972), ap- 
pointing a Mixed Council to advise him, trying (in vain) to 
establish a firm financial basis through a regular annual dona- 
tion from each church member, and even establishing the first 
stage of the much-needed theological school. The latter was 
soon disbanded, however, and only one of the boys involved 
became a priest. 

The number of Orthodox in Australia continued to grow 
dramatically through immigration: from 154,924 at the 1961 
census to 255,493 in 1966, and to 338,632 in 1971. (Actual 
numbers would in fact have been somewhat higher, due to 
flaws in our census system.) The number of Greek priests rose 
correspondingly from 20 to 42, and the number of churches 
from 18 to 43—plus another 34 communities without their own 
church building. Had the Greek Orthodox community been 
united, it was now numerically strong enough to be a force 
in the land and to register some solid achievements, but un- 
fortunately dissension and disunity also rose to new heights 
during this period. 

The rather draconic measures taken by Archbishop Ezekiel 
to ensure obedience from his unruly and expanding flock— 
especially the degradation of four priests and the excommunica- 
tion of twenty-seven laymen—provoked widespread contro- 
versy and unfavourable publicity. Considerable amounts of 
time and money were expended on court actions which were 
ultimately pointless because of the unwillingness of the 
Australian authorities to involve themselves in matters which 
they frankly did not understand. In 1962, the Archbishop was 
locked out of the Church of the Annunciation in Melbourne— 
ironically that church where the first Greek bishop almost suf- 
fered the same indignity nearly forty years earlier. Even more 
ironic was his exclusion from the Cathedral of Saint Sophia 
in Sydney, which had been built by the first bishop as his 
refuge. Altogether some twelve parishes in New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia seceded, although several were 
later reconciled, together with their priests. Opposition was led 
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by the old communities and their Federation, and facilitated 
by the fact that they were organized as companies with limited 
membership. 

In November 1964 the unfrocked Bishop Photios (Kou- 
mides) purported to hold a synod in Adelaide with the equally 
uncanonical Byelorussian Archbishop Sergei (Ohotenko) and 
the ‘‘Free Serbian’’ Bishop Dionisije (Milivojevic), declaring 
the suspensions and excommunications undertaken by Arch- 
bishop Ezekiel to be null and void, and proclaiming the 
establishment of an ‘‘Autocephalous Greek Orthodox Church 
of America and Australia.’’ (Both Photios and Dionisije, and 
later Spyridon, came to Australia from the United States— 
links we would much rather have done without!) In 1966, 
Photios recanted and was restored to communion with the 
Patriarchate, but the schism continued under its other leaders. 
Sergei undertook the ‘‘ordination’’ of some ten Greeks to serve 
as priests in the dissident parishes, and caused considerable 
mischief until his death in October 1971. 

In December 1970, some of the more fanatical anti-ecumen- 
ist Greeks seized on the visit of Pope Paul VI to Australia, dur- 
ing which Archbishop Ezekiel participated with other church 
leaders in a joint service, to mount a demonstration. The priest 
who led this, Archimandrite Chrysostomos Alemangos of Wol- 
longong, was naturally suspended and later degraded to lay 
status, but had himself ‘‘consecrated’’ by the new schismatic 
leader Spyridon (Ermogenous) and his cronies in Adelaide. As 
often happens with such ecclesiastical adventurers, further 
changes of allegiance and further splits later took place. 

After several visits to the Phanar to explain and confer, 
Archbishop Ezekiel was given leave to retire for a time to 
Mount Athos, and on 12 August 1969, Metropolitan Iakovos 
(Tzanavaris), who had also spent some time in America after 
his expulsion from Turkey, was sent to Australia as Patriar- 
chal Exarch. Hopes that the new personality would be able to 
restore calm to the troubled situation were not realized, but 
the Exarch did take advantage of his sojourn to write a booklet 
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in Greek about Australia and its Greek communities. Since 
matters were little better after his return, Archbishop Ezekiel 
was in August 1974 translated to the titular see of Pisidia and 
appointed patriarchal apokrisarios in Athens. After some years 
of service in this capacity he again exercised archpastoral duties 
as metropolitan of Kos (1979-1983), before finally retiring. 

Attempts to foster the monastic life during this period were 
unsuccessful. Although a number of properties have been gifted 
to the Archdiocese to serve as monasteries, no community life 
has developed. There were indeed two Greek nuns, but on op- 
posite sides of the continent, each living with her relatives. 
Some dozen young people have gone from Australia to Greece 
and Mount Athos to pursue the monastic life, but the need 
in Australia remains. Here too there is a parallel with the 
U.S.A., where Greek monasticism has not flourished either, 
despite numerous projects. 

The episcopate of Archbishop Ezekiel also saw the appoint- 
ment of the first assistant bishops—all titulars, as formerly 
in the U.S.A. The first was Bishop Dionysios (Psiachas), born 
in Istanbul in 1916, a graduate of Halki, and for some years 
in London before his appointment to Australia in 1959. In 
January 1970, the Patriarchate decided to establish a separate 
see for New Zealand and the Far East, and elected Bishop 
Dionysios as its first Metropolitan. The present writer feels 
that this was not a positive move, since the Greek parishes in 
New Zealand are few and hardly in a position to give much 
material support to the missions in Korea and other areas. In 
1960, he was joined by Bishop Chrysostomos (Papalambrou), 
titular of Myrine, who went there from America after consecra- 
tion. After only a few years in Australia, he retired to America. 

In 1969, the Archdiocese was joined by Bishop Aristar- 
chos (Mavrakis). Born in 1932, in Alexandria, and a graduate 
of Halki, he later did further studies in Durham, and served 
there and in London. In 1964 he came to the U.S.A. and was 
for a time sub-dean of Holy Cross. After further service in 
London he was elected to the see of Mareotis (Alexandrian 
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Patriarchate), which he left for Australia the following year. 
Bishop Aristarchos was active in having Modern Greek intro- 
duced at the universities of Melbourne and West Australia. 
He returned to London in 1981. As a replacement for Metro- 
politan Dionysios after his promotion, Bishop Panteleimon 
(Sklavos) was consecrated on 1 January 1971. Born at Thes- 
salonike in 1936, and also a Halki graduate, he came to Aus- 
tralia in 1964, and was a very active parish priest in Adelaide 
before his election to the episcopate. He recently left Australia 
to teach in Katerini. 

The successor of Archbishop Ezekiel and present leader 
of the Australian see is a distinguished scholar with much closer 
ties with Western Europe than America. Archbishop Stylianos 
(Harkianakis) was born at Rethymnon, Crete, in 1935. He too 
studied at Halki, but later completed doctoral studies in Bonn 
and Athens. Ordained as a priest in 1957, he was appointed 
as head of the Monastery of Vlatadon in Thessalonike in 1966, 
and assisted in developing it into the present Patriarachal In- 
stitute of Patristic Studies. From 1969 on he also served as 
a professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Thes- 
salonike, and from 1973 to 1975 was a visiting professor at 
Regensburg University. From 1969 to 1978 he was an official 
participant in the Anglican-Orthodox Dialogue, and from 1979 
on has been co-chairman of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic 
Theological Commission. Besides over forty publications in 
the theological field, the Archbishop has published several 
volumes of lyric poetry and was awarded the Poetry Prize of 
the Greek Academy. Appointed titular Bishop of Miletoupolis 
in 1970, he was elected to the Australian Archdiocese on 13 
February 1975. Under his leadership the number of parishes 
in the archdiocese has grown to 120, with nearly 100 priests 
and 105 churches. 

Two new assistant bishops have been appointed to replace 
and augment the previous ones: in March 1977, Bishop Ezekiel 
(Kefalas), who was born in 1938 at Kilkis, graduated from 
Halki in 1962 and moved to Australia the same year; in March 
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Bishop Pavlos (Laios), who was born 1938 at Arta, and also 
graduated from Halki in 1962, but served as diocesan preacher 
at Volos until 1969, when he migrated to Australia. 


* * KK OK 


Owing to the disruption caused by the departure of Arch- 
bishop Ezekiel in 1974, the fiftieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Australian see could not be organized then at 
its proper time, but had to be celebrated after the arrival of 
Archbishop Stylianos, two years later in 1976. Ten distin- 
guished archbishops and metropolitans and a number of emi- 
nent laymen came from overseas to take part in the celebra- 
tion, which was a notable occasion in the life of the Australian 
Church. At the initiative of Archbishop Stylianos, 1979 saw 
the realization of another long-awaited project: the founda- 
tion of SCCOCA (Standing Council of Canonical Orthodox 
Churches in Australia), on the model of SCOBA in America. 
Foundation members also included the Antiochian, Bulgarian, 
Romanian, Serbian patriarchal groups, plus the Russian 
Church Abroad. It may cause some surprise that the latter was 
among them; since almost all Russian Orthodox in Australia 
belong to this jurisdiction, practical considerations prevailed. 
Apart from regular consultations, SCCOCA organizes an an- 
nual Pan-Orthodox Vespers on the Sunday of Orthodoxy and 
a Pan-Orthodox Liturgy on Thomas Saturday. On 5 February 
1980, the representatives formulated their aims as follows: 


1. To work towards the full recognition of the Canonical 
Churches in Australia through an Act of the Commonwealth 
Parliament; 

2. To maximize consultation and cooperation between the 
Canonical Orthodox Churches in Australia; 

3. To present the Orthodox Church’s point of view on 
various moral and social issues to the legislators, governments 
and other relevant authorities, the media and the Australian 
community at large; 
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4. To issue and distribute to government instrumentalities, 
social agencies and other religious denominations, once every 
year, a Directory of the Canonical Orthodox Churches in 
Australia; 

5. To present the common doctrinal position of the Ca- 
nonical Orthodox Churches in Australia to the Australian 
Council of Churches; 

6. To establish, in due course, a permanent Secretariat. 


Unfortunately after the initial period of cooperation—another 
undesired parallel with the U.S.A.—coolness from various 
quarters has reduced the efficacy of the organization. The Rus- 
sians under their new Archbishop boycotted it altogether, as 
outlined in a later section. One can only hope that common 
sense and charity will prevail, since such an inter-Orthodox 
forum is a necessity. 

Another important advance has been the appointment for 
the first time of Orthodox chaplains to at least some Australian 
universities. The first such appointment was made in 1979, 
when Father Militiades Chryssavgis was given charge of the 
Orthodox at the University of New South Wales. Being on the 
staff there, the present writer has been privileged to assist with 
the development of this type of ministry. Sydney University 
was later included in this, and in 1981 other chaplains appointed 
in Melbourne and Adelaide and more recently in Brisbane. 1981 
also saw the first Conference of Orthodox Tertiary Students, 
held at the University of New South Wales, and followed by 
others in subsequent years. 

Despite the generally low standard of education of most 
of the Orthodox immigrants, they have always shown a praise- 
worthy desire to preserve their ancestral language and cul- 
ture, and to give their children a better chance than they had. 
Classes teaching Greek, religion, etc. have been conducted by 
the parishes on Sundays or late afternoons for some decades, 
but recent years have witnessed the establishment of the first 
full-time Orthodox schools. Scripture classes are also provided 
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in state schools by priests and volunteer workers. Most parishes 
also run youth groups which have a varied programme of Bi1- 
ble study, lectures, outings and retreats. Educational materials 
for all these activities mentioned above are almost all imported 
from Europe or America, although some encouraging in- 
itiatives are under way to develop local material better adapted 
to local needs. 

In 1981, the 4th Clergy-Laity Conference was convened in 
Sydney, and officially opened by the Governor-General, Sir 
Zelman Cowan, in the presence of many visiting prelates and 
hundreds of delegates from all over Australia. One of the topics 
considered there was the long-planned establishment of a 
theological school—a project initiated already under Arch- 
bishop Ezekiel. Due to the exigencies of the situation, many of 
the Orthodox clergy in Australia have been ordained with only 
a primary school education or little more, and very few have 
undergone theological training. The need for an institution such 
as Holy Cross or Saint Viadimir’s in America, which not only 
provide training in the real milieu of future pastors, but also 
run extension courses for interested persons, and generally act 
as a focus for Orthodox study and research, has long been dis- 
cussed—especially by the growing number of educated Or- 
thodox born and raised in Australia. In May 1984, Archbishop 
Stylianos appointed a small committee (of which the author 
was honored to be a member) to draw up concrete proposals 
for the foundation of Saint Andrew’s Theological School. This 
will perforce offer only undergraduate courses to begin with— 
unlike Holy Cross and Saint Vladimir’s, which offer graduate 
theological courses. Work on extensions to the Archdiocese 
buildings in Redfern (Sydney) is already under way, thanks 
to the generosity of Sir Arthur George, and it is hoped that 
the first students will enroll in early 1986. Affiliation with the 
Sydney College of Divinity, the local accrediting body, has 
already been discussed. It is planned that the college will serve 
the needs of all Orthodox, regardless of ethnic or jurisdictional 
grouping, although non-Orthodox will also be welcome. Many 
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hope that this college will also help to overcome one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks in the path of Orthodoxy’s advance 
in Australia, that of language. At present very few churches 
use any English, which creates problems for locally born Or- 
thodox and potential converts alike. The extremely low number 
of converts to Orthodoxy—as compared with the U.S.A.—is 
directly attributable to this factor, compounded by the fact 
that most of the clergy were born overseas. The use of at least 
half English in services would also make them accessible to 
other Orthodox, who are often very far from one of their own 
group’s churches, and it would generally promote interaction 
and cooperation. 

It is to be hoped that strong and permanent links will be 
forged between the new Australian theological school and Holy 
Cross—not only to facilitate special studies and postgraduate 
work by Australian students. Holy Cross also offers specialized 
courses in Religious Education, Church Work, Counselling, 
etc., which could benefit clerics and laics alike, since profes- 
sional training and expertise in many areas needs to be 
developed. Some kind of exchange scheme for staff might also 
be of mutual benefit, and might lead to some kind of arrange- 
ment for clergy experienced in lecturing, giving retreats, etc. 
to visit Australia from time to time. 


* * *K OK K * 


Although this lecture series is devoted primarily to the ‘‘His- 
tory of Hellenism,’’ I feel that it 1s necessary to give a brief 
overview of the other Orthodox groups in Australia in order 
to put the main theme in context, before drawing some general 
conclusions. 


The Russians 


After the Greeks, the Russians form one of the largest and 
oldest Orthodox groups with probably in excess of 50,000 
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faithful. 

As mentioned above, the first Orthodox services in 
Australia were conducted by the chaplains of visiting Imperial 
Russian Navy vessels, and when regular parishes were finally 
established in Sydney and Melbourne, their polyglot Greek 
priests initially met the needs of the Slavonic groups also. 
However, in the second decade of the twentieth century another 
little known connection between Australia and the U.S.A. 
developed with the arrival of Father Jacob Korchinsky as a 
missioner to the scattered Russians. Many of these were 
refugees from the Far East due to the Russo-Japanese War, 
and for a brief period there were actually more Russians than 
Greeks in Australia. Father Korchinsky came from Penn- 
sylvania with the blessing of Archbishop Evdokim, arriving 
in February 1916, but remained only five months. He gave ill- 
health as the reason for leaving, but it seems that lack of 
support—both from his superiors and from his flock—was a 
more cogent reason. Like the first Anglican chaplain in 
Australia, Father Korchinsky had difficulty in getting the 
bureaucracy to pay the money due him. It is a great pity that 
this mission was abandoned prematurely, since the subsequent 
history of Russian Orthodoxy in Australia might have been 
very different. Had the connection with the U.S.A. been main- 
tained, a supply of educated, English-speaking priests would 
have been assured; the Metropolia would not have become a 
solely American phenomenon; and perhaps it would not have 
adopted the problematic name of ‘‘Orthodox Church in 
America’’ in 1970. However, none of this happened, and the 
subsequent waves of refugees from the Far East after the 
Revolution were under the jurisdiction of the Russian Synod 
Abroad, which came to dominate them completely for some 
decades. In 1922, the first permanent Russian Orthodox priest 
arrived in Brisbane, Father Aleksandr Shabashev, to be joined 
soon after by Father Valentin Antonieff. The first Russian 
church was erected in 1926 and dedicated to Saint Nicholas. 
Services were also held periodically in Sydney and other centres 
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but Brisbane remained the hub of activities for some time. 

During the Thirties plans were made to establish a Rus- 
sian diocese in Australia, with a monastery as a spiritual cen- 
tre, but political events overseas prevented further develop- 
ments until after World War II. Because of the break in com- 
munications, the Russian clergy placed themselves under the 
spiritual direction of the Greek metropolitan, and here another 
opportunity of fulfilling the terms of the Tomos of 1924 was 
lost, since this did not become a premanent arrangement. With 
the influx of new refugees after the War, the Russian Synod 
Abroad appointed as first bishop of Australia and New Zealand 
Bishop Feodor (Rafal’sky) in 1946, but visa problems prevented 
him from taking up his see until 1948. The following year he 
was raised to the rank of archbishop, and in 1950 he moved 
his seat to Sydney, the new centre of Russian settlement. His 
suffragan, Bishop Afanasii (Martos) was then transferred from 
Melbourne to Brisbane. In 1953 an imposing cathedral was 
erected at Strathfield, with offices nearby. 

However, already in 1954 the first rift in the Russian group 
occurred when Father Igor (Susemihl) and his parish of Fitz- 
roy (Melbourne) transferred to the Greek see. Again one may 
feel surprise and regret that this was not followed up. Australia 
might then have gained satellite sees for non-Greeks as hap- 
pened in America, under the jurisdiction of Constantinople. 
Only one other such parish, although of mixed membership 
originally, was for some years affiliated with the Greek see, 
and that was in Adelaide. There was also a ‘‘Polish’’ Orthodox 
priest associated with the Greeks in Brisbane, but his history 
is obscure. . 

As in America, the history of Orthodox monasticism has 
been linked with the Slavs rather than the Greeks. In 1955, 
a start was made by the hieromonk Dmitri (Obukhov) and his 
deacon brother Petr at Kentlyn, about thirty miles west of 
Sydney, but this failed to develop. The buildings were taken 
over by a group of nuns from Harbin under the late Mother 
Elena (Ustinova), who had previously run Saint Sergius Home 
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for the Aged in nearby Cabramatta. New migrants and later 
old people and pilgrims were housed in huts on the property. 
In 1965 the schemamonk Gurii (Demidov) made another at- 
tempt to establish a men’s community nearby, but this was 
also unfruitful. A new plan is now under way, a property hav- 
ing been bought in the Snowy Mountains near Cooma by a 
group under the guidance of the talented ikon-painter Father 
Alexis (Rouzentool), which it is hoped to develop into a 
monastic community. 

On the transfer of Bishop Afanasii to Buenos Aires in 1955, 
his place in Brisbane was taken by Bishop Savva (Raevskii), 
who had been in Melbourne since 1954. The latter was replaced 
by Bishop Antonii (Medvedev), who remained there till 1967. 
With the death of Archbishop Feodor in May 1955, Bishop 
Savva took over the leadership of the see, and in 1957 was given 
the title of archbishop. 

As a result of further expansion, in 1963 another suffragan 
bishop was appointed to Brisbane. This was none other than 
Bishop Filaret (Voznesenskii), the present head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Outside Russia, and the first Orthodox 
bishop consecrated in Australia. He left for New York in 1964, 
and was not replaced until 1967 by Bishop Konstantin (Esen- 
skii), who left in 1976—and from 1978 to 1979 was bishop here 
in Boston. 

In 1968 a second and more extensive split occurred in the 
ranks of the Russian Orthodox over the change in the registra- 
tion of their church properties. Some of the dissidents later 
submitted to the Synod, but three separate parishes were 
formed and ended up under the jurisdiction of the Orthodox 
Church in America. Once again an opportunity was lost for 
expanding the non-Greek segment of the Greek see and uniting 
the Orthodox under one hierarch, ironically because of the 
good relations then prevailing between the Russian and Greek 
bishops in Australia. 

Archbishop Savva retired in 1970, and was followed by 
Bishop Feodosii (Putilin), like himself a former married priest. 
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Raised to the rank of archbishop in 1971, he had served as 
Bishop of Melbourne from 1969, and headed the archdiocese 
most successfully until his death in 1980. Not only did he heal 
the wounds in his own group, but when SCCOCA was formed 
in 1979 he was one of the founding members, although the 
Synodal Church has never been a member of SCOBA in 
America. However, this happy state of unity and co-operation 
ended soon after his death. His successor, Bishop Pavel 
(Pavlov), bishop there since 1980 and archbishop since 1981, 
faithfully follows the regrettably isolationist, anti-ecumenical 
line of the Synodal hierarchy. 

Apart from the above-mentioned three parishes under the 
jurisdiction of the OCA—two in Sydney and one in Brisbane— 
there is also one Moscow Patriarchate priest, who came to 
Australia on his retirement for family reasons. Because of the 
strongly anti-USSR attitude among most Russians in Australia 
there are no parishes under Moscow, so this priest usually serves 
in the churches of the Serbian Patriarchate. 


The Serbians 


Although there were some Serbian settlers in Australia even 
before World War I, it was only with the great influx of dis- 
placed persons and refugees after the Second World War that 
enough were there to organize separate parishes. As with most 
Eastern European groups, political differences have been ex- 
ploited and have become entangled with religious factors to 
split the community into two roughly equal groups, one with 
the Patriarchate of Serbia, the other formed by the defrocked 
Bishop Dionisije (Milivojevic) from the U.S.A. 

The first parish was organized at Warriewood (Sydney) in 
1949 under Father Svetozar Sekulic, and others soon followed 
in all the major centers. In 1969 the Serbian Patriarchate placed 
the Australian communities under the supervision of Bishop 
Lavrentije of Western Europe, but in 1973 a separate see 
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was erected for Australia and New Zealand under Bishop 
Nikolaj (Mrdja). The diocesan seat was established at the Saint 
Sava Monastery in Elaine (Victoria). The present incumbent 
is Bishop Vasilije (Vadic), who speaks fluent English, having 
done postgraduate study at Oxford. The dissident group was 
originally under Bishop Dimitrije (Balac), who was succeeded 
by Bishop Peter (Bunkerovic), a graduate of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary, whose HQ are at the Saint Sava Monastery (predict- 
ably!) outside Canberra, at Hall. Estimates of the number of 
Serbian Orthodox vary widely, but they are certainly among 
the largest groups in Australia, and may well outnumber the 
Russians today. 


The Macedonians 


After the proclamation of the Autonomous Orthodox 
Church in Macedonia, separate parishes for Macedonians were 
formed in Australia also. The first church was consecrated in 
Melbourne in 1960, and there are now fifteen, plus a 
monastery. With the unilateral declaration of autocephaly in 
July 1967 (which no other Orthodox Church has recognized), 
a see was established to cover the parishes in America and 
Australia under Metropolitan Kiril (Popovski). Later a separate 
see for Australia was erected under Bishop Timotej (Jovanov- 
ski), but so far no resident bishop has been in Australia. The 
irregular status of the Macedonian Church, plus national fric- 
tions between Macedonians and Greeks, has resulted in the 
clergy and organizations of this ethnic group being ostracized 
by most other Orthodox. It is to be hoped that the canonical 
question will be resolved satisfactorily by the mother church 
in the near future. In the meantime one feels that some form 
of recognition de facto by ‘‘economy’’ should be practised—as 
with the OCA in America—in the interests of Orthodox 
progress. | 
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The Bulgarians 


The smallest of the existing canonical organizations, there 
are only two parishes with priests under the jurisdiction of the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate, the first being established in Melbourne 
in 1950, plus two others without clergy. They are under the 
oversight of Bishop Iosif of Akron, Ohio, and are members 
of SCCOCA. 


The Byelorussians 


Attempts to establish an autocephalous national church in 
Byelorussia in 1925 and again in 1942 were sternly suppressed 
by Moscow, and the emigre group claiming succession from 
these—established originally in Germany in 1949—has not been 
recognized as canonical. Subsequently, the head of this group, 
Archbishop Sergei (Ohotenko), settled in Australia and made 
himself unloved by purporting to ordain priests for the dissi- 
dent Greek parishes. After his death in 1971 his few parishes 
dwindled to one in Melbourne under Archpriest A. Kulakouski 
and another in Adelaide. Because of the canonical status of 
this group, many Byelorussians attend other Orthodox 
churches. 


The Ukrainians 


There are probably some 20,000 Ukrainian Orthodox in 
Australia at present, divided between a number of competing 
jurisdictions. Probably the most fiercely nationalistic of all the 
groups, the Ukrainians and their church have a very com- 
plicated and fragmented history, of which only the sketchiest 
of outlines can be given here. 

The first Ukrainian Orthodox priest, Father Anany Teo- 
dorovych, arrived in 1948 as a displaced person via Germany, 
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and settled initially in Canberra. In the following years more 
priests and faithful arrived, so that parishes were soon orga- 
nized in all the major cities. Unfortunately dissension soon 
began with the attempt of the retired Bishop Sylvestr (Hayev- 
sky) to establish an independent see. This was foiled by the 
arrival of Bishop Ivan (Danilyuk) in 1953, whose vicar Bishop 
Sylvestr then became. However, the split was continued by 
others, who had Archpriest Burtan consecrated in 1955 as 
Bishop Donat. Since the consecrator, Archbishop Hrihory 
(Ohijchuk), was not recognized by the other Ukrainian jurisdic- 
tions, he ended by becoming the vicar of Archbishop Sylvestr, 
who had succeeded Archbishop Ivan after his premature death. 
Far from restoring peace, this led to another group splitting 
away under Archpriest Teodorovych. In 1958 the Synod con- 
secrated Bishop Varlaam (Solovij) to head the second group, 
and a union of prayer was established between the two in 
September 1962. Bishop Donat after being re-consecrated in 
1960, became the vicar of Varlaam when the latter succeeded 
Archbishop Sylvestr in 1963, and was made archbishop in 1966. 
Since his death in 1971 both sections have been directly under 
Metropolitan Mstyslav (Skrypnyk). 

As if that were not complicated enough, there is a separate 
group of parishes headed by Archpriest Stasyshyn of Mel- 
bourne, under the jurisdiction of the Ukrainian Greek Orthodox 
Church of Canada. Talks on uniting this with the larger group 
have produced numerous resolutions on paper, but very little 
action has been taken. A third and smaller group of ‘‘Council- 
Ruled’’ Ukrainians had a number of parishes throughout the 
country, but seems virtually to have dwindled away during re- 
cent years. It is unfortunate that the Greeks and Antiochians 
initially recognized the Ukrainians as canonical, lending them 
their churches and concelebrating. The funeral of Archbishop 
Ivan in 1953 was conducted from the Greek Cathedral, with 
the participation of all the other groups. Later the attitude of 
the others changed, causing much ill-feeling and friction. Since 
their hierarchy does seem intent on regularizing its status, it 
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is again a pity that de facto recognition by ‘‘economy’’ could 
not be accorded them, especially since rejection by other Or- 
thodox seems to be driving them into the arms of the well- 
organized Uniates. 


The Romanians 


Before World War II the few Romanian Orthodox mostly 
attended Greek churches. In 1958, Father Theodore Kentrides, 
a bilingual Greek priest from Romania, came to Australia to 
minister to their needs, but frictions developed and he moved 
to a Greek parish. In 1972, the Patriarchate of Romania 
established a parish in Melbourne, headed by Father Dumitru 
Gaina, who was also visited Sydney and other centres 
periodically. However, since many Romanians in Australia (as 
in the U.S.A.) were strongly opposed to any co-operation with 
Bucharest, they formed separate groups and utilized the ser- 
vices of Father Paul Craciun, Jr., who had come from the 
U.S.A., and lived with his son’s family in Darwin from 1972 
until 1974. In late 1973, the Patriarchate established a second 
parish in Adelaide under Father Constantin Iana, who had 
previously been deacon at the church in Melbourne. Finally 
in October 1975, the Rev. Dr. Gabriel Popescu was appointed 
to the Sydney church and placed in charge of the group of 
parishes, plus the one in New Zealand. The Romanian Church 
is the only one whose priests all have theological degrees, and 
their contribution to the inter-Orthodox and ecumenical scene 
has been out of proportion to their small numbers. 


The Antiochians 
As mentioned above in the section on early history, the 


Syrians—who later changed their name to Antiochian to avoid 
confusion—were at the outset united with the Greeks under 
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polyglot priests, one choir singing in Greek and the other 
Arabic alternately in the services. The early records show that 
they made generous contributions of their time and money to 
the embryonic parishes in both Sydney and Melbourne. Because 
of Australia’s discriminatory immigration policies (Syrians 
being classed officially as Asians) their numbers remained 
small until a few decades ago, but there are probably now 
something like 40,000. The original parishes in Sydney and 
Melbourne were later augmented by two convert priests and 
their flocks in New Zealand, and in 1969 were placed under 
the leadership of Bishop Gibran (Ramlaoui), who came to 
Australia after some years in the U.S.A. Subsequently a fur- 
ther parish was established in each of the two main cities, plus 
a mission parish in Wollongong, an industrial town south of 
Sydney. Since some of their early priests were converts from 
the U.S.A., they were the first Orthodox group—virtually the 
only one—to introduce some English into the services, and 
recently they have pioneered a shortened Liturgy for young 
people on Saturday evenings. 


The Estonians 


Probably the smallest of the ethnic groups which have had 
an ecclesiastical organization in Australia, the Estonians came 
mostly as refugees after World War II, and numbered only 
a few hundred. They were fortunate to have the services of 
Father Dioskor Juurma from 1952 till 1959, when he was 
tragically killed in a car accident. Since then the small and scat- 
tered community has had a few visits from Father Suursot 
(Sweden) and Father Samon (Los Angeles). The latter had in 
fact been elected bishop, but was never consecrated, since 
Constantinople did not give its approval and allowed the Esto- 
nians to come under the jurisdiction of Moscow. Lacking a 
priest of their own, the Estonians are obliged to attend 
other Orthodox churches, and surprisingly seem to favour the 
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Russians, although this may be due to linguistic factors. 


Other Ethnic Groups 


There are also small groups of Orthodox Albanians, Finns, 
etc. in Australia, but so far as I can ascertain they have never 
had priests or churches of their own. Besides Orthodox Chris- 
tians in the narrower sense of the word, there are also represen- 
tatives of virtually all the other Eastern Churches long separated 
from us by doctrinal and political disagreements. 

Of the non-Chalcedonians, the largest group is the Ar- 
menians, with some 20,000 faithful under Bishop Aghan Balio- 
zian. Next largest is the Copts, with perhaps 10,000 under 
the supervision of Father Mina Nematallah, while the Syr- 
ian Christians (from the Middle East and India) have a few 
thousands, and the Assyrians perhaps around 1,000. Given 
the situation in the Near and Middle East, all these groups 
are likely to increase markedly if immigration restrictions are 
eased. The most recent to arrive are Ethiopians, who still have 
no church organization of their own in Australia, being few 
and mostly refugees—but this may also change in the near 
future. 

Of those united with Rome, the oldest and largest group 
is that of the Maronites, with over 50,000 subjects under Arch- 
bishop Abdo Khalife. Next largest is the Ukrainians with some 
25,000 under Archbishop Ivan Prasko. There are also perhaps 
10,000 Melkites under the oversight of Archimandrite Aftimos 
Haddad, plus Chaldeans and Armenian Uniates with one priest 
and relatively small groups each. Relations between these 
various Eastern churches are very cordial on the whole, but 
attempts to bring them and Western groups together in the 
framework of organizations such as the East-West Churches 
Association and the Fellowship of Saint Alban and Saint 
Sergius have had limited success to date. 
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While the history outlined sketchily in the first sections 
above may seem depressing and negative—a litany of interne- 
cine strife, lost opportunities, wastage of assets and manpower 
—a comparison with other countries and other churches can 
provide encouragement. In Australia the Roman Catholic 
Church, now probably the largest and certainly the best- 
organized of all, was in a similar position to the Orthodox orig- 
inally. It was viewed by the majority as a fringe group for for- 
eigners, with peculiar customs and (until recently) an unintelligi- 
ble liturgical language. Its first decades were also marked by 
scandals and strife between hierarchy and laity, and also be- 
tween monastic and secular clergy. My own hometown wit- 
nessed a famous (or infamous) occasion when the supporters 
of two rival Roman bishops—one an Irishman, the other a 
Spaniard—had a pitched battle for possession of the episcopal 
residence. All this seems very remote today, and the Roman 
Catholic Church is very much in the mainstream of Australian 
life. There is still some residual suspicion of it in some quarters, 
but this is dying out today. A glance at the history of American 
Orthodoxy confirms that the same battles, the same misunder- 
standings, the same plethora of ethnic and jurisdictional divi- 
sions took place and yet over the years stable church organiza- 
tions and world-renowned institutions have emerged. English 
is ever more widely used in liturgical and general church life, 
and a growing army of converts from all walks of life testifies 
to the universal message of Orthodoxy. Monastic life is devel- 
oping steadily in many places, often with new accents and em- 
phases in keeping with its new environment. 

These comparisons over time and space allow us to hope 
that despite the apparent disunity and disorder in Australian 
Orthodoxy, the Holy Spirit is working to keep it on the path 
of progress, despite our human weaknesses and failings. Much 
remains to be done—in some areas we have barely made a be- 
ginning—and although the harvest is plentiful, the labourers 
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are pitifully few. With numbers approaching three-quarters 
of a million, Orthodoxy is probably the fourth-largest religious 
group in the country today, and one of the few still growing. 
If we can develop practical forms of cooperation between the 
various groups, a great deal could be achieved. While there 
has been some limited pooling of resources in the past—mainly 
in the use of buildings, but occasionally of manpower—this 
is a necessity if optimal use is to be made of the limited 
resources at our disposal. My own hometown is a case in point, 
with no less than nine Orthodox churches, mostly under-utilized 
and nearly all in the wrong place today. Australia’s Orthodox 
population is relatively young, upwardly mobile, and still on 
the move. New forms of more adaptable parishes and buildings 
must be developed, since the static models imported from the 
Old World have proved all ill-suited to the new context. This 
will also need research and planning, which has been con- 
spicuously absent in the past. Some heartening initiatives in 
this direction are under way, but it needs to be done on an 
Australia-wide, cooperative basis to be effective. It will also 
need self-discipline and self-sacrifice at times, where the in- 
terests of a particular group must bow to the needs of the larger 
coummunity. Above all, discussion and consultation between 
the various groups must take place at all levels, since this is 
the necessary presupposition for increased cooperation and ra- 
tionalization of resources. Increased use of English would 
already help to alleviate some problems, and not only for 
Australian-born and interested outsiders.. If church group 
meetings and services were held with English as a second 
language, members of other Orthodox groups isolated from 
their own could participate. Instead of this happening, at pre- 
sent many Orthodox—members of smaller groups parti- 
cularly—join with their compatriots in non-Orthodox churches 
for worship and fellowship, because of the language barrier 
in other Orthodox groups. Needless to say this would also 
smooth the path for would-be converts, who at present are 
forced to learn a foreign language in order to be effective 
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members. For this reason not only are there relatively few con- 
verts, but many of those who do take the plunge later fall away, 
disheartened. 

In this aspect of mission, the Australian Orthodox have 
not lived up to the traditions of the saints and evangelists they 
revere. While they contribute a certain amount of material as- 
sistance for missions overseas, they ignore the Australian com- 
munity around them almost totally. Fringe churches and post- 
Christian groups such as Mormons and Jehovah’s Witnesses 
devote considerable energy to spreading their message, but 
anyone who wishes to learn about the Orthodox Faith needs 
to be patient, persistent and even aggressive! A central co- 
ordinating office for enquiries needs to be set up, preferably 
under the auspices of SCCOCA. However, if the Orthodox 
Church in Australia is to fulfill its mission of sanctifying the 
society in which it lives, a widespread change in attitudes will 
be needed. Only then will the splendour and beauty inherent 
in Orthodoxy be able to shine forth, transfiguring our lives 
and those around us. 


NOTES 


lFor more details and documentation of this neglected area, see 
my article ‘‘Eastern Orthodoxy in Australia: a Forgotten Chapter?’’ 
St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 23 (1979) 181-85, and the se- 
quel in 29 (1985). 


This is detailed in a very telling article in Nea Sion, 5 (1905) 
824-27. Already in 1902 a serious split arose between Orthodox from 
Greece and those from the Near East, so that in 1903 jurisdiction 
over Australia was transferred to the Church of Greece. It is also 
clear from the other facts described here that Constantinople initially 
had no claim on the diaspora, and that the suggestion that it should 
take it over came from Jerusalem. 

3Meletios Metaxakis had a colorful but stormy career, and prob- 
ably set a record for holding primatial sees, being successively first 
hierarch of the churches of Greece, Constantinople, and Alexandria. 

4For examples of these attacks, which seem to have escaped the 
notice of most earlier writers entirely, see Pantainos, 47 (1955) 95, 
137, 155-56, etc. They seem to have ceased only after Athenagoras’s 
visit to Alexandria. 
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